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their special kind of " fact-finding " is not used as the sole method.
Our answer is that collecting facts is not enough, and never is
a substitute for facing facts. In other words imagination is just
as important as the intelligent use of the facts at our disposal, and
synthesis is the indispensable complement of analytical spade-
work, I hope not to shock these all-too-timid " fact-finders " by
quoting Thoreau : " If you have built castles in the air, your work
need not to be lost; that is where they should be. Now put the
foundations under them.*' Or Emerson : " No facts to me are
sacred. Why should we import rags and relics into the new
hour ? Nothing is secure but life, transition, the energising
spirit." We may be sure that the true scientist will not identify
himself with these over-timid colleagues, who are a stumbling-
block to the readjustment of our ways of living. As the British
Association state in their Declaration of Scientific Principles:
" Only by the fullest and freest adaptation of ideas to new con-
ditions can this readjustment be achieved. Intense mental effort
and clear vision are now needed." Facts should be an inspiring
challenge to conquer difficulties. They should be recognised as
what they are in reality: expressions of man's will, of man's
power and of man's work.
The third objection. What is the use of planning : you cannot
build a bridge before you get to the river. With the same
justification one could say: do not learn anything before you
really need it. It is doubtful whom to pity more, the poor man
who has to build the bridge or the people who believe in this
amazing insight. If one wants to build a bridge one must prepare
the plans and assemble the material beforehand, or one must be
prepared to stop at the bank of the river. The same holds true
of national planning. There should be no need to explain that
planning must precede execution and that execution according to
a preconceived and well-prepared plan is the only means of carry-
ing us over the stream of difficulties which we have to expect after
the armistice. Must we really repeat again and again the warning
that unless we make systematic preparations we shall be carried
off our feet and drowned in the whirlpool that will follow the
armistice? Planning is the very opposite of a strait-jacket
What remains of this objection to national planning ? Obviously
nothing else than a rather inefficient attempt to obstruct planning
on principle. It is difficult to decide whether this attitude is
dictated by fear or by escapism* Whatever the reason may be,
people who spread such ideas are Quislings betraying constructive
preparation for a peaceful development.
The fourth objection. Life is a compromise, and plans must be,
therefore* compromises in themselves. It is somewhat irritating
that the same people who are convinced that their " facts **